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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
LIBRARIES IN THE SOUTH 

A significant conference on education for librarianship in the 
South, for special consideration of the preparation of school libra- 
rians, was held in Atlanta during the past November, with represent- 
atives from all of the Southern States. In addition representatives 
of the American Library Association attended. In all there were 
sixty-five people present. 

Among the subjects discussed were the status of education for 
school library service and of the employment of school librarians 
under the standards of the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, coéperative study of secondary school standards, 
interest of the Board of Education of the American Library Asso- 
ciation in library training in the South, facts about education for 
librarianship and instruction in library science, instruction in school 
librarianship to meet Southern Association standards, the supply and 
demand of school librarians and teacher-librarians under the stand- 
ards of the Southern Association, the training of negro librarians, the 
future of education for librarianship in the South, instruction on the 
functions and organization of school libraries for school adminis- 
trators, developments in education for librarianship at the library 
school level, and other important subjects. 

Among the recommendations of the Conference are the following : 

I. Library instruction needed for college students, teachers and 
school administrators. 

1. Inasmuch as a wide acquaintanceship with books and a work- 
ing experience of the library and its tools are essential to rich per- 
sonal development, it is recommended to the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools that generous contacts with books 
and other reading materials as well as instruction in books and read- 


ing, library resources and use, be considered a criterion in the 
accreditation of colleges. 
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2. Inasmuch as a knowledge of the place, function, and use of the 
library in the school, a wide acquaintance with books and reading for 
boys and girls at elementary and secondary levels, and an under- 
standing of the services available through varied library agencies 
should be a part of the professional equipment of every teacher, it is 
recommended to the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools that instruction in these fields be designated under the teach- 
er’s professional requirements. 

II. Library instruction for school librarians with special refer- 
ence to standards for school libraries of the Southern Association. 

1. It is recommended that the committees of the Southeastern 
Library Association and the Southwestern Library Association co- 
operating with the Library Committee of the Southern Association 
consider making a joint study of library training standards for the 
purpose of adapting these standards to changing conditions ; and that 
the proposed study give special consideration to: (a) The minimum 
and maximum credit hours in library science that should be required 
of librarians in high schools of different sizes; (b) Standards for 
library schools and library training agencies with special attention to 
curricula, particularly the need for more emphasis on book content 
and less on administration at the present lower levels of instruction. 

2. Pending the proposed study it is recommended to the Southern 
Association that the following suggestions for revision of the present 
standards be referred to the appropriate commission: (a) That as 
soon as possible the present minimum requirement, six semester hours, 
for the training of teacher-librarians be raised; (b) That the raising 
of the minimum requirement of six semester hours be made the occa- 
sion for a complete reconsideration of the minimum and maximum 
number of credit hours and the content of courses which now con- 
stitute the requirements for the training of school librarians for high 
schools of different sizes; (c) That in any revision the present re- 
quirement of twenty-four to thirty semester hours for full-time school 
librarians be changed to read, “One year of professional education 
in an approved library school” and that pending such revision the 
present requirement be retained. 

3. It has come to the attention of this group that through the 
transfer of credits in library science, prospective school librarians 
and teacher-librarians have frequently accumulated credit hours in 
this field which represent an unfortunate duplication of subject 
matter and which fail to provide the continuity of program intended 
by the standards of the Southern Association. It is therefore recom- 
mended, first, that the Southern Association request the appropriate 
authorities of library training agencies to safeguard the continuity 
and completion of the curricula in library science required under 
Southern Association standards by giving particular attention to the 
transfer of library science credits, including such courses in chil- 
dren’s literature as are offered in teacher-training institutions; and 
second, that the Southern Association request the reviewing body for 
secondary schools of each state to accept only such credits as repre- 
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sent completion of a curriculum in preparation for library service in 
schools. 

4. In the interest of maintaining high standards of preparation 
for school library service, this group urges the Southern Association 
to enforce fully the standards for library schools and library training 
agencies, and to restrict the number of accredited agencies as an 
effective means of maintaining a reasonable balance between the sup- 
ply of school librarians and teacher-librarians and the demand for 
them. 


In this connection attention is called to a recent book by Louis 
R. Wilson and Edward A. Wight, County Library Service in the 
South, published by the University of Chicago Press. A brief re- 
view of this book appears elsewhere in this issue. 


E. W. K. 


STANDARDS FOR ACCREDITING SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


Up to now, secondary schools have been standardized and accred- 
ited largely according to criteria set up either locally or by some sec- 
tional association. These criteria have been based very generally 
upon such characteristics as number of books in the library, number 
of pupils per teacher, number of sessions held yearly, average time 
spent in preparation of teachers, etc., all objective in nature, and 
readily open to tabulation. And despite the fact that these are no 
more than natural concomitants of the educative process—mere fac- 
tors in the stage setting—and not the process itself, attempts to stand- 
ardize through their use, even though at times they have resulted in 
data that have been untrustworthy, and have cultivated in the minds 
of many persons not inclined to deep thinking a false standard of 
values, have not been entirely devoid of good. 

Actually, of course, the only true measure of the worth of an 
institution should be found in the quality of its output. But it is 
doubtful whether, considering the fact that other influences than those 
of the school enter into the building of any personality, and remem- 
bering also that individuals vary greatly, we shall be able for long 
years to come, if ever, to rate schools on any such basis. We could 
scarcely do so even after developing tests that would measure quanti- 
tatively all the separate personality traits necessary to such an eval- 
uation. And yet even today we do feel, as a rule, that a school is 
judged justly to some extent by the general quality of its graduates, 
as evidenced by their economic status, positions held, and deeds ac- 
complished. We likewise are accustomed to classify individuals 
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roughly by application of such relative terms as “public-spirited,” 
“keen-witted,” “well-informed,” “broad-minded,” and their opposites. 
But to reduce these estimates to any numerical basis upon which re- 
liable comparisons can be made seems at present far beyond our 
powers. 

Yet it is probable that improvement in standardization can be 
made. For this reason we welcome, and watch with interest, an 
endeavor now in progress to study this whole matter on a country- 
wide scale. Thus far more than seven hundred collaborators in all 
parts of the nation have cooperated with a central committee, for- 
mulating statements of guiding principles and collecting a tentative 
checklist of nearly 1,400 items for further consideration. These 
items are grouped in five “areas,” four of which are: The secondary 
school pupil, including articulation, admission, guidance, and records, 
267 items; the secondary staff, including qualifications, improvement, 
and conditions of service, 220 items ; the educational program, includ- 
ing curriculum, pupil activities, library, supervision, and instruction, 
562 items; secondary school administration, including organization, 
business management, and community relations, 105 items. 

The judgment of the collaborators who have studied these check- 
lists is generally very favorable, but they have made hundreds of 
suggestions for modification and improvement before they are willing 
to approve them as entirely satisfactory instruments for purposes of 
evaluation, stimulation, and accreditation. Most of the judges seem 
to feel, however, that these proposed instruments, even in their pres- 
ent tentative form, look toward much more flexible, valid, and stim- 


ulating standards than those now in use in most parts of the country. 


Cc. 
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WHAT THE NEW YORK CITY AD] USTMENT 
SERVICE DEMONSTRATED 


M. R. Trasue* 


HE NEW YORK City Adjustment Service was planned dur- 
"hie the Christmas holidays of 1932 and established at 17 East 
42nd Street during the month of February, 1933. Its primary pur- 
pose was to help unemployed adults of New York City to face and 
solve their varied problems of individual adjustment more effectively. 
A secondary purpose, consciously held by only a few of those who 
were directing the development of the organization, was to determine 
the practical effectiveness of various adjustment techniques and 
procedures. Although begun with the thought that the service would 
continue for one year only, it was actually continued until June 1, 
1934, at which time more than fifteen thousand persons had been reg- 
istered and more than eleven thousand given definite guidance. 

An official report of the Adjustment Service has just been pub- 
lished in a series of twelve paper-bound booklets by the American 
Association for Adult Education, 60 East 42nd Street, New York 
City, New York. This article is not an attempt to summarize or to 
evaluate the published report, which should be read carefully by any- 
one who is interested in the details of what was done in the Adjust- 
ment Service. It seems well worthwhile, however, in view of the 
widespread interest in this type of service, to point out some of the 
important conclusions that may be drawn from the experience of the 
Adjustment Service. 


1.- Helpful guidance is now possible. 

The most significant fact demonstrated at the Adjustment Service 
was that it is now possible to offer personal advice to adults in rather 
large numbers without making them feel that they are being imposed 
upon by the organization giving the advice. Most of the eleven 
thousand people who were advised by the Adjustment Service felt 
afterward that the suggestions they had received there had really 
helped them to meet their problems more effectively. There is little 
doubt that inadequate advice was given to many who thought after- 
ward that what they had been told was helpful, and it is possible that 
really good advice was often given to others who thought it was not 


* This article was written for The Employment Service News, an official publication of 
the United States Employment Service, and is reprinted here by permission. The writer is 
Associate Director of the Occupational Research Program of the U. S. E. S., as well as 
Director of the Division of Education of the University of North Carolina. 
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helpful, but there is every reason to believe that more of the sugges- 
tions given by the service were helpful than otherwise. 

This in itself was no small achievement. There were many who 
doubted at the beginning whether it would be possible to give helpful 
guidance under the conditions existing in the Adjustment Service, 
and some of us who were most closely connected with the enterprise 
still believe that it would not be possible to set up a similar service 
of equal effectiveness anywhere else in America. In no other city 
would it be possible to obtain the daily services of three or four of the 
most competent occupational psychologists of the country for the con- 
stant supervision and guidance of the routine counselors. In few 
other cities would it be possible to make use of so many well organ- 
ized agencies for gathering and giving useful information, for pro- 
viding a wide variety of special types of useful training, for intro- 
ducing the client to people outside the service who would be able to 
give helpful suggestions, and for offering such a great range of 
avocational and recreational opportunities. Really helpful guidance 
was proved possible in New York City, although there is a serious 
question as to whether it would have been possible anywhere else. 


2. Solving an unadjusted individual's problem requires many types 
of information. 

The common idea that personal guidance can be done effectively 
by a formula was found to be far from correct. It is true, of course, 
that many people are actually giving what might be called “guidance” 
in this routine mechanical way. If a high school boy is failing in 
his Algebra and Latin, for example, many teachers ask for no other 
evidence before advising him to change to a manual arts course. If 
a man comes into the public employment office in his overalls and 
reports that his last work was a “pick and shovel job” on the city 
streets, many interviewers are inclined to classify him at once for 
future employment under code number 8-0746, “General Construction 
Laborer.” The Adjustment Service demonstrated, however, that 
one cannot make a wise decision regarding any human adjustment 
problem without knowing a great many different types of things about 
the individual and an even greater variety of things about the type 
of situation in which the individual seeks adjustment. 

The Adjustment Service secured from each of its clients a very 
complete history of his education, his occupational experiences, his 
social and recreational life, and, in case it seemed pertinent, his 
physical health. It then checked these reports by careful tests of his 
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trade knowledge, his occupational aptitudes and interests, his physical 
and mental health, his avocational habits and interests, and his per- 
sonal attitudes on many subjects. Extended interviews were held 
with the client himself, and frequently with a number of his friends 
and former employers. Further data regarding him were sought 
from schools, from the confidential exchange of the social service 
agencies, and from any other organizations with which he had come 
into contact. And yet, after learning all that could be learned about 
each individual from all of these sources, the counselors were fre- 
quently in doubt about the solutions of many of their problems. 

It must be admitted that a few of the counselors in the Adjust- 
ment Service were inclined to be satisfied with too few evidences, 
giving more weight than they should to the occupational history, to 
the aptitude tests, or to the expressed interests of their clients; but 
the total project demonstrated clearly that one can rarely be sure that 
he has obtained all of the data needed for making an intelligent sug- 
gestion. In most cases the occupational adjustment is only a part of 
the client’s whole problem, which is often complicated by personal 
relationships, emotional attitudes, economic conditions, social ambi- 
tions, and the like. Even a superficial examination of the records of 
Adjustment Service clients would convince any thoughtful person 
that an effective solution of an individual’s adjustment problem re- 
quires all of the information obtainable about the individual and 
about the situations in which his adjustment might be considered, and 
that all of this information must be brought to the individual’s atten- 
tion by an unusually intelligent, tactful, and resourceful counselor. 


3. Little is yet known regarding the characteristics that make for 
adjustment in a given type of situation. 

The most frequent question counselors of the Adjustment Service 
asked of themselves and of their supervisors was, “What character- 
istics are required for greatest success and happiness in this type of 
situation?” The most frequent answer to this question was, “Nobody 
knows.” In order to be able to build up effective guidance and place- 
ment services in all parts of the country, it is going to be necessary 
first of all to know what abilities, experiences, skills, interests, and 
personality traits are possessed by those people who are already well 
adjusted in each different type of occupation, recreation, or social 
situation. 

Out of the wide range of experience represented by the counselors 
and supervisors of the Adjustment Service, and out of the mass of 
occupational, educational, and avocational information collected by the 
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New York Adult Education Council and by other helpful agencies 
and individuals, it was possible to make fairly good guesses as to 
whether a given client’s characteristics would enable him to make an 
adjustment in a given situation open to him. Nevertheless, in most 
cases the suggestions given the client could not possibly be dignified 
by any more scientific term than “shrewd guesses.” In a majority of 
cases these guesses appear to have been fairly satisfactory. The 
greatest need revealed by the experience of the Adjustment Service 
was for really valid and reliable information that would make it pos- 
sible to substitute scientific predictions for these guesses. 

The Occupational Research Program of the United States Em- 
ployment Service is now attempting to collect the necessary facts 
regarding occupations. Other research agencies should be organized 
to gather the needed data regarding religious adjustments, sex and 
family adjustments, social and personality adjustments, and the like. 
While adjustments in these other fields are undoubtedly important, in 
many cases desperately important, the public employment service is 
interested directly in occupational adjustment only and cannot afford 
to turn any of its funds and energies into research outside the field 
of occupational adjustments. More than eighty per cent of the Ad- 
justment Service clients were primarily in search of occupational 
information and guidance, so it is clear that in collecting the facts 
regarding occupations and the traits needed for adjustment in each 
occupation the Occupational Research Program is making a major 
contribution toward supplying the largest need revealed by the ex- 
perience of the New York City Adjustment Service. 


4. Many qualities that are important in making adjustments cannot 
yet be easily measured. 


While the greatest need revealed by the Adjustment Service was 
for exact information regarding the characteristics that make for 
maximum adjustment in each different type of situation, there were 
hundreds of cases in which all the counselors were agreed that a given 
situation called for some special trait, such as tact, attractiveness, 
sympathy, or strength of character, but no one knew how to measure 
that trait in the client. The medical unit of the Adjustment Service 
had little difficulty in measuring the client’s height, weight, vision, 
pulse rate, blood pressure, temperature, and the like; and the occu- 
pational testing staff were able to measure certain phases of the 
client’s vocabulary, academic capacity, clerical speed and accuracy, 
finger dexterity, and the like; but there were many significant traits 
that could not be measured. 
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The Occupational Research Program of the United States Em- 
ployment Service is now working on this deficiency, also. While 
most of the energy and funds available are being applied to the de- 
termination of what characteristics are needed for effective work on 
each different kind of job, systematic efforts are nevertheless being 
made to find or to invent more valid and more reliable ways of meas- 
uring the strength of important characteristigs. The possibility of 
obtaining more useful data of this sort from an interview is one of 
the interesting possibilities now being explored. Research workers 
in a number of universities are codperating with the Employment 
Service research staff in this effort to improve the usefulness of tests 
for measuring important occupational characteristics. 

In a number of ways, therefore, the Adjustment Service of New 
York City demonstrated the need for the type of research now being 
done by the Occupational Research Program. As a matter of fact, 
the Adjustment Service itself was set up on the basis of techniques 
and procedures developed by the Employment Stabilization Research 
Institute of the University of Minnesota, in which Dr, William H. 
Stead was Executive Secretary and the present writer was in charge 
of Individual Diagnosis and Training. The Adjustment Service 
demonstrated the possibility of applying these scientific techniques 
and procedures to the solution of the adjustment problems of adults, 
and also the need for much more scientific data regarding occupations 
and their requirements. The Occupational Research Program of the 
United States Employment Service was then planned and is being 
operated to reveal the facts that were needed, but which were not 
available in the Adjustment Service. 

Everyone who has studied the work of the Adjustment Service 
has pointed out that one of its greatest weaknesses was its lack of 
close coéperative agreements with the public employment service. 
Advising an individual to get himself a job as a salesman in a hard- 
ware store is naturally much less effective than referring him to a 
particular job in a particular store that needs such a salesman. 

It seems quite certain that the public employment office will ulti- 
mately be the public agency from which individuals in need of occu- 
pational advice and guidance. may hope to obtain the accurate in- 
formation and helpful suggestions they need. While the public 
schools should logically take an active part in helping young people 
: to make effective occupational adjustments, teachers are usually so 
much concerned about the subject-matter they teach, and so ignorant + is 
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ENGLISH TEACHING IN CHINA 


Y. Z. CHANG* 


HE TASK of teaching English to Chinese students is slightly 
7 a from that of teaching French or German in America. 
This is due to the peculiar nature of the Chinese language. 

Some philologists maintain that Chinese is one of the most highly 
developed languages in the world, because it is free from both de- 
clension and conjugation, and has such a simple grammar. We do 
not know what to think of such a conclusion; but it is a fact that the 
Chinese grammar is so simple that students learning to read and 
write Chinese need not bother to remember the existence of grammar. 
So that when they come to learn English, or for that matter any other 
foreign language, they have first to be introduced to the new idea of 
what seems to be a set of rules governing expression and the choice 
of words. They have first to learn that there are so many different 
kinds of words; that some kinds of words are capable of many 
changes; that these changes are governed by the change of person, 
time, place, and mood ; and that the use of one kind of words, preposi- 
tions, is governed by neither reason nor logic. All this is new to the 
Chinese student. 

American students taking up French or some other language learn 
primarily new spellings, pronunciations, and idioms. Chinese stu- 
dents taking up English have first to take up these new “ideas of 
language.” With the former, it is principally memory work ; with the 
latter, the memory work is preceded by the acquisition of a new 
philosophy, if I may call it, of language. Naturally, a little more 
time will be needed by the Chinese student. 

The position of English among foreign languages in China is a 
unique one. Because of the peculiar cultural, educational, and com- 
mercial relations between China on the one hand, and England and 
America on the other, English is what we may call the first foreign 
language in Chinese schools. Practically every student in the middle 
schools, the Chinese equivalent of America’s high schools, takes it. In 
the revised curriculum in force in China, the teaching of English 
starts from the first year of the junior middle school. It lasts for 
six full years, up to the third year of the senior middle school. Be- 
ginning with the second semester of the first year, lessons in grammar 
accompany readings, literary and otherwise. The students do exer- 


* Dr. Chang is at present exchange professor at the University of North Carolina. 
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cises in sentence-making and, later, composition. In the fifth year, 
rhetoric supersedes grammar, to give the finishing touch to the stu- 
dent’s training in composition. From the fourth to the sixth years, 
the reading materials are supposed to be most interesting to the stu- 
dents. They include the works of Scott, Dickens, Irving, Defoe, 
Lamb, Wordsworth, Byron, Milton, Shakespeare, and others. Some 
schools offer a course in conversational English. 

It will be seen that, theoretically, it is a perfect course of study. 
The students are taught to read, write, and speak; and they read 
some of the best things ever written in English. A few years ago, 
the Natural Method of teaching English was introduced in the new 
text-books prepared by Dr. Lin Yu-Tang and others. It seems as 
though nothing more can possibly be desired; and yet the results 
obtained always fall far short of expectations. 

There is one chapter in the history of English teaching in China 
that is both interesting and significant. Around 1910 or 1911, an 
enterprising and resourceful young man by the name of Su Yin-Jick 
started a high school in Shanghai modeled after American high 
schools. It was named The Shanghai High School, though nobody 
seems to know it by that name. It was, and I think still is, known as 
the Min Li School. He had a hard time during the first four or five 
years. But from that time on until 1925, he was unusually successful. 
He obtained remarkable results, particularly in the teaching of 
English. 

The complete course offered by his school lasted seven years, three 
in the preparatory department and four in the high school. From 
the fourth year on (first year high school), all subjects, except 
Chinese literature and Chinese history, were taught in English, by 
two English and two Chinese teachers, the latter speaking English 
rather fluently. Practically all who survived the seven year course 
spoke and wrote English well. Some of them entered colleges in 
America, and experienced no linguistic difficulty working along with 
American freshmen. 

Three factors helped to obtain this result. In the first place, 
there was an English-speaking atmosphere in the school. The prin- 
cipal and teachers, except those of Chinese, all spoke English most 
of the time, and the students followed their example, with difficulty 
in the beginning, but soon with ease. The students were awed into 
great industry; they were certain of being dropped from school if 
they did not work hard and failed to pass. On the other hand, if 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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ADOLESCENT INTEREST IN RELATION 
TO INSTRUCTION 


K. C. Garrison 
North Carolina State College 


N OUR newer concepts of the development and growth of the 

individual, his interests and attitudes are of increasing significance. 
These are important from the functional point of view in predicting 
and controlling behavior through a knowledge of those interests and 
attitudes which are dynamic in the individual’s behavior. They are 
of added importance as educational goals in our modern concepts of 
the purpose of education, Interest is vitally related to one’s experi- 
ences, background, ability, and curiosity. Interest is also closely re- 
lated to success and to the things we tend to do well. The reverse of 
this is also true; for we shall probably do best those things that are 
of greatest interest to us. Interests are both continuous and con- 
tinuing. They are not periodic, but tend to evolve gradually. They 
are closely related to growth and development, and tend to bring 
these into being. Interests are continued in the sense that one interest 
grows out of another. 

Because of the nature and organization of the individual, some 
interests and attitudes are more easily acquired than are others. How- 
ever, one should bear in mind the point that interests and attitudes 
are acquired in relation to the child’s activity concerning the things 
met in life. The nature of the child’s experiences determines in a 
large measure not only his interests and attitudes, but the direction 
the growth of such interests and attitudes will take. The individual’s 
interests and attitudes at the time he enters high school are not static, 
but are dynamic. In guiding his future activities the teacher must 
keep this point in mind. 

In a few of the most fundamental activities of life, as feeding, 
the hereditary organization of the individual determines to a large 
degree the direction of development. These are not of great impor- 
tance for the school. However, the interests and attitudes which an 
individual develops because of his own particularized experiences are 
highly important. They form the bases on which the school must 
build. 

There are some important characteristics of adolescence which 
change the general nature of the existing interests. Through in- 
creased social contacts, both outside and within the school, interests 
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expand. An illustration of this expanding nature of interests is to 
be found in the tendency of adolescent boys and girls toward social 
games and team activities. Interests also expand due to increased 
mental ability and maturity. Questions and problems are raised. 
The individual becomes interested not only in what happened but in 
why it happened. Interests expand in this period due to new drives in 
the physiological and emotional phases of life. Increasing muscular 
ability leads to interest in feats of strength. The enlarged social con- 
sciousness leads to interest in other people, and to interest in clubs 
or groups. There are wide varieties of interests of this type; and 
they need careful supervision in order to prevent the development of 
an unsocial type of activity, and thus the final development of an 
unsocial personality. In the matter of play and sports, there is a 
growing willingness to submerge self and to work for the good of 
the team. There is a more pronounced group feeling, and a willing- 
ness to codperate for the welfare of all. 

On the emotional side there are various stresses and strains due 
to the change from childhood into the adult stage. These involve 
inner emotional drives for which there are often rather complex and 
difficult social adjustments. At this stage the adolescent needs sym- 
pathetic guidance with reference to his own inner emotional conflicts, 
in order that more harmonious social adjustments will be made. 

The reading interests of adolescents tend to expand greatly. Girls 
seem to show a great interest in fiction and romance, while boys dis- 
play a keen interest in stories relating to adventure and heroism. 
These interests are rather similar to those which adolescents have in 
connection with moving pictures. A recent investigation puts ad- 
venture as the first interest of boys, followed by interest in comedy, 
historical events, and sports. With girls, the order of interests seems 
to be romance, historical events, comedy, and tragedy. There is a 
tendency on the part of adolescents to throw themselves imaginatively 
into books and moving pictures. 

The vocational interests and attitudes of high school pupils are 
receiving more attention today because of their importance in rela- 
tion to guidance and adjustment. The various studies conducted on 
this problem indicate that race, sex, environmental conditions, and 
socio-economic status, as well as ability and interest, are important 
in vocational selection. The extent to which choice is influenced by 
whatever is uppermost in the popular mind at the time is exemplified 
at present by the great number of boys who would like to become 
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The English Column 


Conducted by Preston C. FARRAR 


STATE ADOPTION OF TEXTBOOKS 


HE comparatively recent action of the legislature of North 

Carolina in passing a law requiring the state-wide adoption of 
a single textbook for each year of each subject taught in the schools 
of the state raises the question of the relative merits of that nar- 
rowly restrictive plan and of the freer methods in force in school 
systems reputedly more efficient. 

In so far as the writer knows, the only reasons advanced for 
uniform state adoptions have been that they give all pupils in the 
state the same opportunities in regard to textbooks, that because of 
the large number of books bought lower prices can be obtained from 
publishers, and that pupils who have bought books in one school dis- 
trict and move to another need not buy new books. In regard to the 
first of these arguments it ought to be evident that it is a much 
sounder policy to give the pupils of any community the opportunities 
that they especially need presented in ways that will be best for them 
than to give them exactly the same material of instruction worded 
in exactly the same way that may be found desirable in some other 
section of the state. I shall have a word to say later about the second 
claim. The third argument, that the plan saves money for pupils 
moving from one district to another, applies to so few pupils that it 
is unthinkable that the small financial loss which they may suffer in 
selling one set of secondhand books and buying another, rather than 
the needs of the great majority of pupils, should determine the policy 
of the state. Moreover with the introduction of the rental system, 
which many schools are adopting, this argument will carry less and 
less weight and no doubt finally will cease to apply at all. 

In contrast with these very questionable reasons for uniform 
adoptions there are several serious objections to the plan. In the 
first place it makes difficult or impossible effective consideration of 
the educational needs of individual communities. The needs of rural 
sections in different parts of the state differ widely, and they differ 
still more widely from those of cities, 
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The plan makes equally difficult or impossible the giving of real 
consideration to the needs of special groups within the same com- 
munity or the same school. One very important tendency of modern 
education has been to group pupils in sections or classes according to 
ability. From the point of view of effective education, what possible 
reason can there be for requiring pupils of all grades of ability—the 
exceptionally able, the average, and the sub-normal—no matter what 
their purpose in life, to be given exactly the same material of 
instruction ? 

In the best school systems in the country no such uniformity is 
considered desirable. Consequently, different districts are allowed 
complete or almost complete freedom in choosing textbooks. And 
within the district great freedom is often allowed the individual 
school. In the State of New York, for instance, different cities have 
their own lists of approved textbooks. In New York City the list is 
very broad. Any good book for which there is a demand is likely to 
be placed on it. Principals of schools may order any one of a dozen 
books in a given subject. 

One great advantage resulting from this freedom is that it gives 
schools opportunity to experiment, to try different books out in class 
before buying them in quantity. It is only by this kind of trial that 
good textbooks can be chosen with any degree of certainty. In states 
where single state-wide adoptions are made for long periods, no such 
method is possible. Instead, in this state at least, an advisory com- 
mittee of teachers offers three textbooks in a subject. Of these the 
textbook commission chooses one—probably, it is said, the cheapest, 
possibly the one that the committee regarded as least desirable. It 
may be a new, practically untried text; but it is adopted for a period 
of five years. No matter how unsatisfactory it may prove in actual 
class room practice, it must be used and no other book can be used 
till the end of that long period. Meanwhile what have the teachers 
learned about textbooks by actual trial? Only that the adopted one > 
is unsatisfactory. Then the process is repeated. A new adoption is 
made for another period of five years, with little more knowledge to 
guide the choice and little more likelihood of success than before. 
Exactly this situation has arisen again and again where the system of 
single adoptions is in force. 

On the other hand, in many school districts where practically a 
free choice is allowed, a school before changing a textbook wili buy 
enough copies of one or more new texts for a single section. These 
will be tried by different teachers with different groups of children. 
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In this way teachers are enabled to get first-hand knowledge of the 
practical value of books and of their suitability for the school before 
a large number is purchased. 

Such a method need be little if any more expensive than the plan 
of uniform adoptions. The trial books will be comparatively few and 
will, of course, be used until they are worn out. While lower prices 
can doubtless be obtained on a book that is given a single state-wide 
adoption, efficient supply departments in districts with wider lists 
have been able to secure very material reductions in prices in return 
for the listing privilege. In any case it is very unlikely that the 
small saving that may seem to result from uniform adoptions can 
compensate for the maladjustments that are sure to result in some 
communities, for the crippling of effective work with special groups 
of pupils in many schools, for the lack of freedom to experiment and 
the stimulus to improved teaching that results from that freedom, 
and for the risk of hampering teachers for five years with less satis- 
factory textbooks than they otherwise might have. 


. In the case of the subject of English there is a special considera- 
° tion which seems to me to justify the discussion of this topic in this 
column, 


The law, I am informed, calls for the adoption of one basic (or is 
it basal?) textbook for each subject. That ought to mean one text- 
book for the subject of English; but as English is a many-sided 
subject including composition and grammar and speech and liter- 
ature, there is fear among English teachers that the textbook com- 
mission may insist on adoptions of textbooks for all of these parts or 
aspects of the teaching of English, although a strict interpretation of 
the law does not require that action. It would be most unfortunate 
if the commission should do so, and especially unfortunate and dis- 
r heartening if they should adopt a single textbook covering each year’s 
Ai work in literature. The only books that cover a year’s work in liter- 
ature are one volume anthologies, some of them enormous. The 
adoption of such a book means that the poor child must carry with 
him daily till June a full length novel that he has read in September, 
i or carry daily from September one that he will not read till May. 

a The state or his parents will save a few cents by making him do so; 
but viewed in any other light, the practice is absurd. It is one of the 

} common methods of making children dislike literature. 

2 Now many teachers prefer to have their pupils read books as 
other people do—read a novel and lay it aside, read an essay and put 
it on the shelf until they need to look at it again. That is, they think 
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it is better in many ways to have them read separate classics. There 
is no sound reason why all the high school children in North Carolina 
should be required to read exactly the same authors or the same 
selections from those authors. In literature, more even than in other 
subjects, the teacher should be allowed to vary the material to suit 
the needs of the class; for nothing is more fatal to the development 
of enjoyment and appreciation than to compel pupils to read what is 
beyond them. Moreover, teachers need variety if they are to grow 
and keep their interests fresh. Many teachers find it deadening to 
have to teach the same selections over and over, year after year. Per- 
haps a still more important consideration is that if we are ever to 
develop a thoroughly good and constantly improving syllabus in Eng- 
lish, teachers must be given abundant opportunity to experiment with 
new material. 

The chief objection that has been raised to the use of separate 
classics is their cost. The initial cost of the same amount of material 
in separate books is undoubtedly greater than in an anthology. But 
it is very doubtful whether the ultimate cost of separate books to a 
school that buys and rents its books to pupils is as great as that of 
the big anthologies. The anthologies wear out much more rapidly 
than the small books, for the simple reason that they are in use all 
the time, while each separate classic is used for a comparatively short 
time each year. Moreover the very size and weight of the large book, 
aside from making it a constant burden to the child, makes it all the 
more easily damaged. 

If pupils buy their books, the separate classics serve better to 
encourage them to start and increase their own libraries, little col- 
lections in which they can take real pride. The importance of this 
practice of developing home libraries should not be underestimated. 
It is all too rare in North Carolina. 

From all these considerations it is to be hoped that the textbook 
commission will not go beyond the requirement of the letter of the 
law, but will leave the schools of the state free to choose the liter- 
ature best suited to their individual needs. 

Perhaps it is not too much to hope that before many years the 
legislature will realize the unwisdom of making single textbook 
adoptions for the state, and will instead follow the plan now in use 
in more advanced school systems. 
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The Physical Education Column 


Conducted by OLIvER K. CoRNWELL 


DUCATION, whether in physical education or other subject 
iy matter fields, should secure to the pupil, beyond mere immediate 
needs, the ability to meet the wider opportunities and the possible 
emergencies in life. The performance of tasks requiring primarily 
subjective control of action, and aimed too directly at benefit to bodily 
health or mental facility, may not only fail to accomplish its direct 
purpose, but also fall short of the intended indirect benefits that are 
not immediate. There are many fancy stunts, as well as exact and 
intricate performances in various branches of education, which lack 
rational sanction from modern educational theory. In the past they 
have been considered extremely valuable, not only because they are 
showy, but because they furnish drill and discipline. They seem to 
be dropping very rapidly from the curriculum. 

Formal physical education, free-hand movements (for the most 
part), and much of the apparatus work of the gymnasium belong to 
the category of artificial stunts and mechanical movements ; they lack 
the purpose, mental content, and objectivity which are essential to 
sensible educational performances. Most of the free-hand exercises, 
particularly, are mechanically rigid, jerky, and awkward as compared 
with the natural, useful movements of the body. They are uninter- 
esting and distasteful to most boys and girls, except in the early 
elementary grades, where they are considered, even by the physical 
educator, relatively less important. 

Physical education has no responsible part at all in the school cur- 
riculum if by physical education is meant the old formal exercises 
done to response-commands or in drill forms by imitation. There 
will always be a place for gymnastic practice of a natural kind be- 
cause all of the preceding activities have a technic that must be learned 
in relation to the whole activity that goes on. The realization of a 
difficulty presents an opportunity for drill. Thus practice in the 
difficulties arise out of doing the real thing. 

Frequently mimetic exercises that imitate in a poor way natural 
activities are offered as a substitute for the more artificial exercises 
of German and Swedish origin. Such exercises are worth very little 
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as training in the technic of the activity that they are supposed to 
represent ; in some cases they do real harm. It should be perfectly 
clear that the place for drill arises when the individual or group has 
difficulty and when there is conscious need for perfecting some part 
of the movement before the whole thing can go on as the participants 
would wish to have it go. 

It is important that a reasonable amount of physical education 
should be required of every pupil and student in school and college. 
As was said before, it is equally important that this training should 
enlist the enthusiasm and interest of each pupil, not primarily in 
keeping healthy, but in the doing of things having intrinsic objective 
interest, whose performance will insure good health. Much of the 
required physical education at present cultivates a dislike for healthful 
exercise. This is inexpressibly unfortunate and forms an indictment 
against such instruction, inasmuch as one of the most important pur- 
poses of physical education should be to cultivate the liking for ra- 
tional, pleasurable healthful exercise. 

In physical education as in other branches, the pupils in practice 
should either (1) express an idea, feeling, or emotion, which seems 
worth expressing, e.g. in dancing, pantomime, or other forms of 
dramatic representation, or (2) work toward some definite goal to be 
attained as the result of the muscular effort performed, as in main- 
taining a squad formation in marching, hitting a ball, throwing a 
ball into the basket, swimming to a given point, or any of the infinite 
number of things to be done in games. Given a rational observance 
of sanitary and hygienic practices in the school-room, and a fair 
amount of time for play and recreation in fundamental motor train- 
ing, all the desirable qualities of health in structure and function will 
accrue to the child without the artificial movements already referred 
to, except in individual cases (which will be fewer as education be- 
comes more hygienic) where the most exact and accurately applied 
movements should be used, like medicine or surgery, to correct indi- 
vidual weaknesses and tendencies. 

The activities in physical education should be correlated, wherever 
feasible, with the subjects and activities with which the child is occu- 
pied elsewhere in the school, or outside. It seems important for many 
reasons that the more accessory, specialized, symbolic modes of ex- 
pression in education should be reinforced and broadened by the larger 
and vital forms of action which physical education may and should 
provide. To utilize the opportunities for correlation, it is necessary 
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that the teacher or supervisor of physical education be acquainted 
with the curriculum and the work of the school as a whole. 

Mechanical uniformity and precision of movement in a group or 
class of children can logically be demanded, not primarily or simply 
because the teacher asks for or orders it, or because it appears better 
to the spectator, but only because the situation expressed as an ex- 
ternal problem requires it. It is significant and illogical that the gym- 
nasium is practically the only place in school where uniformity in 
action is expected of pupils in a grade. In the future, gymnastic 
technic must be reconstructed in relation to real conduct in life; to 
meet psychic and functional needs rather than the mechanical, arbi- 
trary standards of precision which prevail so largely at present. 

The pupil, while intent upon some external result in individual or 
coéperative effort, should be unconscious of his own body or of the 
purpose of exercise to benefit his own body or health. Self-con- 
sciousness, self-analysis of the mind or body, except as incidentally 
required in the direct effort to attain an external end in a more 
effective way, must always detract from the best results of education. 

Physical education should be supervised and directed with refer- 
ence to the beneficial social and moral results which may be gained 
by the right performance, in play, games, and athletics, of the large 
fundamental types of human action. 

The philosophy which forms the foundation of this modern move- 
ment in physical education seems entirely consistent with that of gen- 
eral education, and was formulated as a direct response to the realiza- 
tion that our older ideas and practices in this field were entirely 
inconsistent with the beliefs of a modern philosophy of life and 
education. 


WHAT THE NEW YORK CITY ADJUSTMENT SERVICE 
DEMONSTRATED 
(Continued from Page 11) 
of practical occupational requirements, that they cannot be expected 
to serve the occupational adjustment needs of great numbers of per- 
sons. With the aid of the data being collected by the staff of the 
Occupational Research Program and the experience being gained in 
the District of Columbia Employment Center and a few other offices, 
the United States Employment Service should in five or ten years be 
able to render even more effective aid to occupationally mal-adjusted 
persons in many parts of the country than was given in 1933-34 to 
fifteen thousand people by the New York City Adjustment Service. 
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The Mathematics Column 


Conducted by H. F. Muncu 


TRENDS FouND IN THE NEWER HiGH ScHoot TEXTBOOKS 
IN MATHEMATICS 


S ONE examines the newer high school mathematics textbooks 

he is impressed with the fact that their authors have, or think 
they have, certain definite contributions to make in the field of math- 
ematics teaching. Many of these newer books, needless to say, do 
contain new ideas, new approaches to old ideas, or new material or 
methods that are destined to stimulate progress in the teaching of 
high school mathematics. Some of us who received our training as 
teachers some years ago may be prone to think of mathematics as 
the science of number and of the disciplinary values of the science or 
of it in terms of the textbook we studied as high school pupils. If 
this be the case we may condemn the newer books without a careful 
and unbiased examination of them. We may in self complacency 
take the attitude that the course we pursued and the textbooks used 
by us are good enough for the present generation also. Needless to 
say, there have been such teachers in the past and perhaps some might 
yet be found by a Diogenes if he should institute an exhaustive 
search for them. 

From what has been said above it should not be inferred that 
mathematics should not be developed as a science in the elementary 
and secondary schools nor that the disciplinary value of mathematics 
is not one of the great values to be sought in its study. Rather the 
idea here intended was that these new books should be examined 
with open minds and tried out under actual classroom conditions. 
Then one may be convinced that modern mathematics texts are 
superior for present day needs to the older texts on the subject. This 
open-minded progressive attitude should be characteristic of every 
mathematics teacher. On the other hand let us hold fast to what we 
have both as to material and methods until we find that which is 
better, 

One striking characteristic of many of our newer mathematics 
books is their attractiveness. This is particularly true of the Junior 
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High School sets. In many cases the covers are made attractive by 
the use of mathematical designs or symbols. On the inside of the 
books is found attractive pictures, cuts, diagrams, and graphs which 
link up the subject with life as well as illustrate the principles and 
processes involved. The purpose of this feature is, of course, to 
catch the attention and stimulate the interest of the pupil. Since in- 
terest is so important in learning it is easy to see that this feature is 
important and should be a welcome innovation in our newer math- 
ematics texts. 

Another striking trend in our newer books is an attempt to make 
the mathematics practical. Even the names of some of these texts 
show this trend. Here are a few samples. The New Applied Math- 
ematics, Mathematics for Everyday Use, Humanized Geometry, An 
Introduction to Thinking, Algebra for Today, Junior Mathematics 
for Today, and Field Work in Mathematics. (This last is not, 
strictly speaking, a high school text.) As soon as one opens these 
books it is quite evident that the primary objective of the authors in 
writing these books was not that they should be used in preparing 
young people for college but for life. Thus one author states one of 
his objectives in writing his book as follows: 

“Every topic selected must definitely and positively contribute to 
the social, home, or community needs of the student.” 

Another author speaking of the material composing his book says, 
“It is practical in that it meets personal needs that are encountered 
in one’s every day experiences.” 

One author of a geometry says in the preface to his book, “Each 
unit contains groups of practical applications.” These quotations 
should be sufficient to show that at least in some of our newer books 
some of the historical aims for the teaching of mathematics no longer 
hold the important place they once held and that everything is being 
done to make mathematics practical. 

One of the great problems of teaching is to meet the individual 
needs of each pupil in the class. Because pupils differ so widely in 
mental ability, background of experience, interests, ideals, and apti- 
tudes this is one of the most difficult of educational problems. Many 
of the authors of our modern texts in mathematics, having seen that 
problem, have planned definitely to aid the teacher in solving it. Some 
have included among their material, problems chosen from such a 
variety of fields of activity as to make an appeal to pupils having 
diversified interest. In many texts are found certain easily dis- 
tinguished marks or signs which divides the problems into minimum, 
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medium, or maximum courses. Some authors have followed a rather 
common practice of placing supplementary material at the ends of 
the chapters or at the end of the book. This material is usually more 
difficult and is designed to give to the teacher appropriate material to 
assign to those pupils of greater than average ability and thus give 
them a thorough mastery of the subject treated. 

Another innovation in our mathematics textbooks of recent years 
is the use of tests of various kinds. Only a few years ago testing 
was the exclusive prerogative of the teacher. Now, however, many 
of the texts have tests of various kinds. Many of them are objective. 
These take the form of multiple choice, true-false, matching, or com- 
pletion tests. Many of them have a time limit. Some are standard- 
ized. They surely serve as examples to the teacher of tests which 
differ from the traditional essay type of test. Since they are really 
a part of the text they are readily accessible to the pupils. Hence any 
pupil may administer one of them to himself at any time and thus 
determine his achievement in the material covered. 

There is another trend that is very common in our modern math- 
ematics texts, particularly our junior high school texts. This is to 
make the material unified or correlated. In the upper grades of the 
high school this type of mathematics has not been widely accepted as 
the most desirable type. However, the content of practically all of 
our new books written primarily for junior high schools is unified. 
Furthermore, some of the newest books written for the first year of 
the senior high school are also unified. The material of these books 
is selected from the subject matter fields of arithmetic, intuitive geom- 
etry, algebra, and numerical trigonometry. The advantages of this 
type of material over the traditional type can not be enunciated here 
but may be found in The Administration of Mathematics in Second- 
ary Schools by E. R. Breslich, University of Chicago Press, Chicago. 

There are some other trends which should be mentioned here but 
space will not allow it. 
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The French Column 


Conducted by Huco Gipuz 


HE North Carolina New Course of Study for French was to 
"' been ready for distribution to teachers by the first of the 
year. It has recently been learned by the writer that its appearance 
has been delayed because of difficulty in finding type for the phonetic 
symbols. It is to be hoped that this difficulty has been overcome and 
that the pamphlet will soon be available. 

Several teachers have recently made requests for the address of 
Le Petit Journal and La Vie, the two best known papers for use in 
the French class or club. Le Petit Journal is published by Double- 
day, Doran & Co., Garden City, New York. La Vie is published by 
Banks Upshaw & Co., 707 Browder St., Dallas, Texas. 

Teachers who want supplementary material with which to interest 
their pupils, and at the same time build up a useful vocabulary of 
live French can do no better than to have their pupils subscribe to 
one or the other of these journals. There is little choice between 
them. La Vie may, in general, be a little easier. On the other hand 
Le Petit Journal is older and is consequently better known and more 
widely used. 

The fact that teachers are taking an interest in this sort of mate- 
rial is a good sign. The teacher who simply sticks to the texts and 
gives the class nothing more is sure to stagnate and kill any desire 
in the pupils for study of the language. 

Though we are well informed as to the salaries of high school 
teachers ia this state, and fully realize their financial difficulties, we 
still feel that every French teacher should join at least one of the 
several professional associations which help so much in our field. We 
have recently been asked to undertake to assist in the organization of 
a chapter of the American Association of Teachers of French. The 
official organ of this association is The French Review. This journal 
contains each month unusually good articles dealing with the problems 
confronting the French teacher. The annual dues of $2.50 include 
membership in the association and a subscription to the journal. If 
any teachers are interested in joining the association the editor of this 
column will be very glad to hear from them. 
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The Science Column 


Conducted by CARLETON E. PRESTON 


S THE Science Column, now several years old, enters 1936, its 
conductor takes the opportunity to wish readers a Happy New 
Year, and a year fruitful in educational advance. 

In the past, we have endeavored to make this column as useful to 
teachers in service as possible, having those of North Carolina espe- 
cially in mind, but presuming that, as teachers all over the South 
undoubtedly are confronted with about the same problems, any articles 
appropriate to the smaller group will really have a wider value. We 
have seldom published articles embodying original research, but have 
instead sought to digest and pass on the findings of others, with sug- 
gestions oftentimes as to their local significance and application. In 
particular, we have attempted to stimulate thought as to the purposes 
of science instruction as part of any secondary school curriculum, 
believing that, above all, science teaching must be purposeful and in 
line with education as a whole, as that education ceaselessly evolves in 
response to ever-changing world conditions and world problems. 

Our hope is that we may make this column of still greater value 
in the months ahead. To that end we invite contributed articles of 
merit, as well as questions and suggestions that may lead to its im- 
provement in practical service. 


“Tr WE Know THE ANSWER IN ADVANCE, WHY EXPERIMENT?” 


Probably few science teachers would attempt to deny that they 
often assign to their classes experiments the outcome of which is so 
well known that much or all of the interest in its determination is 
taken away beforehand. In the manuals of older days, the purpose of 
experiments was customarily stated in terms of “proving” one thing 
or another, which was another way of saying that the thing to be 
proved was assumed to be well known. Of course these experiments 
never really proved anything; they merely called attention to one or 
two illustrations or concrete applications. And when teachers led 
their students to believe they were actually proving things in this way, 
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they were allowing them to develop a very loose and inaccurate con- 
ception of what logical proof requires. 

Today we are more inclined to send pupils to the laboratory to 
find out something than we are to send them to prove something. If 
what we ask them to find out is really not known to them when they 
start the experiment, they have two important advantages over stu- 
dents of former generations: first, they can approach their work with- 
out bias, and secondly, they can have, in a small way, the interest of 
explorers penetrating into new territory. Pupils’ curiosity can fre- 
quently be aroused to the point of very worthwhile activity through 
the device of “keeping them guessing” until, point by point, the story 
unfolds, 

But even in this modern day we may not always be able to make 
use of the principle of suspense, or care to do so. It frequently hap- 
pens that in order to continue other class activities we have to 
enunciate and apply principles usually illustrated by laboratory ex- 
perimentation, before we can arrange convenient time for that inde- 
pendent discovery or clearer visualization which laboratory work 
might give. Or perhaps the abler pupils have gone ahead and, 
through reading or other methods, succeeded in mastering these prin- 
ciples. Under such circumstances can we reasonably require these 
pupils to go through the motions of obtaining what they already 
possess ? 

There can be little doubt, I believe, that in many instances the 
answer to this question is an unqualified “No.” Examination of lab- 
oratory manuals and workbooks, as well as of written papers pre- 
pared in response to directions independently formulated by teachers, 
leads to the conclusion that much work of purely perfunctory type, 
work valuable neither for drill nor for advancement of pupil knowl- 
edge, still exists, even through requirement, in the average laboratory 
course. To what extent this is the case depends, naturally, on the 
clearness with which the individual teacher sees the real objectives 
of teaching by experiment, and acts in accordance with what he sees. 
To be valid, this set of objectives must in some way concern itself 
with creating a change for the better in the pupil. Any experiment 
not designed toward some specific end connected with this purpose 
has no rightful place in our teaching. The number of experiments 
that are written up, though sometimes specified by local regulations, 
is really of small significance so long as any of that number are mere 
“fillers.” Far better it is to have fewer experiments recorded, each 
experiment well selected to illustrate or apply some appropriate prin- 
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ciple, and each carried far enough to bring out fully the intrinsic 
value it possesses as a help to the development of some better under- 
standing or of some greater ability. 

But often, although pupils may know the answer to expect in a 
particular experiment, this outcome in terms of mere information is 
the least of the objectives sought in its performance. Even if we 
reject as a valid objective practice in special manipulatory skills, 
since few people in after life are perhaps called upon to use the 
same ones, we still have left many other educational factors, such as 
intelligent observation of phenomena; discrimination between the sig- 
nificant and the non-significant; interpretation of observations and 
other data ; reasoning under proper safeguards to logical conclusions ; 
planning how to test these conclusions by further steps subsequently 
taken; proper organization and presentation of purpose, procedure, 
and findings in a final report of the work. The greater the extent 
to which these habits, characteristic of the scientific investigator and 
thinker, can be inculcated in young people, the better they will be 
prepared to deal with a world in which problems involving natural 
and social phenomena must be calmly and scientifically, rather than 
emotionally, met and decided. 

Furthermore, although, in a particular experiment, pupils may 
know the answer as accepted by the scientific world—an answer de- 
termined through oft-repeated work with the best precision instru- 
ments available, they may find that in their own cruder performance 
the results gained are quite unlike what were anticipated; in other 
words, instead of having verified a certain accepted statement, they 
seem almost to have raised a question as to its truthfulness. In such 
a case advance knowledge of the accepted answer has a real use, in 
that it calls attention to the discrepancy, and leads to what is, or 
should be, after all, the chief value of the experiment, namely, an 
analysis of the possible sources of error and of measures for min- 
imizing them. The requiring of such an analysis rather than a cor- 
rected answer may, in turn, lead to greater appreciation of habits of 
accuracy, and to recognition of the safeguards necessary both in 
manipulation and in interpretation of results. Supplied with this 
more intelligent viewpoint some students may wish to repeat the work 
more carefully, in which case they can often observe a change in their 
results that puts them more nearly in accord with the tested findings 
of trained investigators. The important thing, however, is not that 
they shall repeat the work, but that they shall do so because they see 
their own way clear to improve upon earlier trials. Such repetition 
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is far different from that forced upon a student “because his answer 
was not within the allowable per cent of error,” for here the emphasis 
is all on the discrepancy, not on a study of the methods which 
caused it. 

Whatever the vaiues ascribed to laboratory experimentation, there 
can be no doubt that it is too slow and too expensive a method to 
employ merely for the purpose of imparting scientific information. 
Yet so long as teachers center the major attention of their students 
on getting the correct answer, rather than on the study of the reason- 
ing and observational techniques involved, they are employing it for 
little else. It would therefore seem the wiser plan to change the 
emphasis, focusing less attention on getting the correct answer, except 
so far as failure to do so indicates the presence of faults of method 
or the need of more precise apparatus, and considering more seriously 
the processes of scientific reasoning, planning, and observing. For 
“teaching science as a collection of facts is less important than teach- 
ing it as a method of thought.” 


Word has been received of the preparation of a series of one-reel 
biological motion pictures bearing the general title, “The Struggle to 
Live.” Three reels have already been produced, as follows: 

“Neptune’s Mysteries” (deals with sea-snails and octopi). 

“Hermits of Crab Land” (deals with crabs in general, including 
hermit-crabs. 

“Beach Masters’ 


(deals with the seal rookeries of Bering Sea). 
Additional reels planned to date deal, one with bird life, and another 
with the soldier ants of the tropics. 

The series is being released through RKO Radio Pictures, for 
use in regular movie performances. Biology teachers can learn from 
local theater managers the times at which these films are to be shown. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD 


By A. B. Comss, Division of Instructional Service, N. C. State 
Department of Public Instruction 


Instead of the usual notes from the field this column is being used 
this month to present some statistical information which will be of 
interest to North Carolina high school teachers generally. A sum- 
mary table showing the number of high schools, the number of teach- 
ers, the enrollment, the average daily attendance, and the number of 
graduates in North Carolina public high schools for white children 


follows: 
STATISTICS 


White Public High Schools—1934-35 


RURAL CITY TOTAL 


Female Female } Female 


Number of Schools....... 


| 


144 


36 
9 
13 
14 14 


Number of Teachers...... 1,598) 1,658) 3,256 1,937) 2,498) 4,435 


Enrollment 42,319) 49,199] 91,518 61,748) 70,235|131,983 
In Unaccredited Schools... 931) 1,172) 2,103 931; 1,172) 2,103 
Average Daily Attendance.| 35,690) 43,416) 79,106 52,752) 62,380)115,132 
*Per Cent in Attendance. . 88.2} 86.4 87.0} 88.8) 87.2 


ENROLLMENT: | 
First Year... .. 17 ,046| 33 ,066 22,678) 24,140) 46,818 
Second Year.......... 12,944) 24,117 16,439) 18,438) 34,877 
Third Year. .. | 10,542) 19,149 12,629) 15,024) 27,653 
Fourth Year 8,667 10.002) 12,633) 22,635 


Averace 
ATTENDANCE: 
14,748 18,868} 21,114) 39,982 
Second Year 11,409 14,099] 16,353) 30,452 
Third Year 9,326 10,911) 13,334) 24,245 
Fourth Year... 7,933 8,874) 11,579) 20,453 


7,651 7,673| 10,874) 18,547 


*Based on enrollment, codes a + c + d. 

Note: There were 6 schools, not classed as high schools, doing high school work. They employed 6 
teachers and enrolled 87 pupils. 

The following State institutions were not included in the totals: The Training School, Womans College, 
U. N. C., the State School for the Blind, and Samarcand Manor. These employed 15 teachers and en- 
rolled 166 pupils. 
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A few interesting facts are revealed by comparing the figures in 
this table with those for the year 1933. 

The enrollment increased from 126,469 to 131,983—an increase of 
5,514. 

The percentage of pupils in attendance increased 1°¢—from 86.2 
to 87.2. 

There were 157 more teachers employed in the high schools. The 
increase was from 4,278 to 4,435. 

The average number of pupils per high school increase from 
178.5 to 184.3. 

There has been a decrease in the smaller type high school. The 
decrease in three and four teacher high school was from 293 in 
1933-34 to 262 in 1934-35. There are now 312 high schools with six 


or more teachers. 


So far as the high school is concerned consolidation has about 
been completed except in a few counties. Relatively few new high 
schools are asking for accredited rating for the session 1935-36. The 
following have asked for inspection with a view to securing accred- 
ited rating: 

County and School—Beaufort, Chocowinity ; Bladen, Kelly ; Bun- 
combe, Sandy Mush; Craven, Ft. Barnwell; Iredell, Central; Jones, 
Comfort; Lenoir, Pink Hill; McDowell, North Cove; Northampton, 
Gaston ; Randolph, Staley ; Stanly, Aquadale ; Endy, Ridgecrest ; For- 
syth, Winston-Salem, North and South High Schools. 

Private—Buncombe, Pisgah Industrial Institute; Caldwell, Pat- 
terson; Davidson, Junior Orphanage, Linwood; Henderson, Ashe- 
ville Agri. School; Wake, Methodist Orphanage. 


ART CONVENTION TO BE HELD IN NASHVILLE, 
APRIL 1-4, 1936 


The joint convention of Southeastern Arts Association and 
Western Arts Association to be held in Nashville, April 1-4, 1936, 
will provide for the gathering of the largest group of professional 
people of this type in the history of the United States. 

The plural form “Arts” has been used with forethought in the 
titles of these organizations, as the word embraces many forms of 
expression. It has long been the policy of the Western Arts Asso- 
ciation to consider itself as made up of the three branches: Fine Arts, 
Domestic Arts, and Industrial Arts. This year, for the first time, 
however, Southeastern Arts Association—a four-year-old institution 
—plans to organize the two sections, Domestic and Industrial Arts. 
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So it is with great anticipation that the present members of the 
S. A. A. invite the teachers of their allied fields to join with them in 
extending the hospitality of the south, and to aid in making S. A. A. 
a bigger and better organization in the future. 

Nashville takes great pleasure in the fact that she will again be 
hostess to a large group of teachers when the Western Arts and 
Southeastern Arts Associations mete in joint convention, April 1-4. 
This means that several thousand teachers of art education in schools 
varying from elementary grades to universities and from the entire 
section of the United States east of the Rockies (with the exception 
of the Middle Atlantic and New England states) will congregate to 
see what Nashville has to offer in the way of education, amusement, 
and inspiration. 

This is the first time in the history of art education that two such 
large groups of teachers have met together, and it is understood that 
the program will be exceedingly interesting, presenting some of the 
foremost figures in art and art education in the United States. 

Western Arts, which is quite a well-developed organization, will 
undoubtedly profit as much in coming in contact with a young, closely 
knit group of southerners as Southeastern will through its association 
with the more experienced group. 

Although several joint meetings have been planned by the pro- 
gram committee, great care has been taken to preserve the identity 
of each group. The joint meeting provides a wonderful chance for 
many of our southern leaders of art education to demonstrate their 
ability to their more northern neighbors. 


Word has just been received of the offer of a four-year scholar- 
ship, together with complete maintenance, to the person who writes, 
in the opinion of a board of judges made up of four well-known 
college presidents, the best letter on the subject : “How Can America 
Stay Out of War?” This offer has been made by the noted comedian, 
Eddie Cantor, who has set aside a fund of $5,000 for the purpose. 

This competition has no commercial restrictions or affiliations— 
every man, woman, and child is eligible to participate. In the event 
that the winner is unable to avail himself of a college course, he must 


designate a recipient. The choice of school and the time of attend- 
ance is optional. The letter is not to exceed five hundred words in 
length. The competition closes Saturday, February 22. Communi- 
cations should be addressed to Eddie Cantor, General Postoffice Box 


999, New York City. 
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ENGLISH TEACHING IN CHINA 

(Continued from Page 13) 
they survived until the sixth or seventh year, they could count upon 
a clerical job and a what was then considered decent income, even if 
they failed to graduate. And lastly, a system of ruthless elimination 
removed at the end of each year all those who were not considerably 
above the average and did not pass with ease a very difficult final 
examination. After six eliminations, only some twenty out of an 
entering class of two hundred reached the senior class. And two or 
three of these twenty might yet be denied their diploma at the end of 
the last year. But the graduates were almost perfect, particularly in 
their command of the English language. 

The school is there still, in Shanghai, but the ruthless elimination 
and astonishing efficiency are no more. There is food for reflection 
in the fact that an adequate substitute has not yet been found for 
an effective method based upon elimination and fear. 


ADOLESCENT INTEREST IN RELATION TO 
INSTRUCTION 
(Continued from Page 15) 

aviators and of girls who declare their preference for a commercial 
career. Very many boys and girls fail to consider their abilities or 
talents ; if they did consider them, there would be a more equal dis- 
tribution among the lines of work, and a greater number of boys 
would select the father’s vocation or one similar. Very frequently 
it is found, also, that little attention has been paid to the vocational 
opportunities and possibilities available in life. An early desire is to 
follow one of the professions, but the number actually doing this 
decreases as the years of preparation go on. 

The educational implications of these adolescent interests seem to 
be at least four: (1) Schools should provide a wide range of activ- 
ities, fields of experience, and materials for these students. In 1934 
approximately sixty-two per cent of seventeen and eighteen year old 
individuals of the United States were enrolled in the schools. This 
represents quite an increase over the enrollment ten years earlier.! 
But many adolescents are not interested in the present type of sec- 
ondary school. It is too academic, and too much an imitation of the 
college curriculum. There is a growing number of failures and of 
truancies. (2) We need to increase the number and the richness of 


1See Garrison, K. C. “Education of Tomorrow,” North Carolina Education, October, 
1935, p. 57. 
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our extra-curricular activities. This is especially true of those of a 
social nature, such as clubs, teams, etc., which will enable students to 
forget themselves and to put themselves whole-heartedly into shared 
activities. (3) We need to develop the reading and dramatic inter- 
ests of these students, and to bring them into touch with much supple- 
mentary material along the lines of their interest in adventure and 
romance. (4) We must carry more of our learning beyond the point 
of mere knowledge to the application and use of such knowledge in 
purposeful activities. We must develop a unified program of actiy- 
ities that are in harmony with the interests and abilities of students, 
and that will not only challenge their capacities and purposes, but will 
aid them in developing well balanced and integrated personalities. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


County Library Service in the South. L. R. Witson and Epwarp 
A. Wicut. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1935. Pp. 
XV + 259, 

This volume is the result of a study made by the Graduate Library School 
of the University of Chicago of the activities of the county libraries aided by 
grants from the Julius Rosenwald Fund in 1929 in Mecklenburg and Davidson 
counties in North Carolina; Richland and Charleston counties in South Car- 
olina; Knox, Hamilton, and Shelby counties in Tennessee; Walker County in 
Alabama; Coahoma County in Mississippi; Webster Parish in Louisiana; and 
Jefferson County in Texas. Under the plan the Rosenwald Fund was to match 
local appropriations dollar for dollar for the first two years, one dollar for 
two dollars the second two years; and one dollar for four dollars the fifth 
year. These demonstrations were to be continued for five years. 

The Graduate Library School of the University of Chicago, under the 
direction of Dean L. R. Wilson, assumed responsibility for the study, had its 
representatives visit all of these libraries and consult with library extension 
and educational agencies, departments of education, and other agencies and 
many individuals, and to compare the work of these libraries with similar 
libraries in California, New Jersey, and the Middle West. The volume con- 
tains an immense amount of valuable information concerning the general South- 
ern background—population, wealth and income, educational facilities, libraries, 
and other means “for the dissemination of ideas,” the general organization of 
the libraries, internal administration of the libraries, the use of the libraries, 
the reading of books and periodicals, the codéperation of the libraries with the 
schools, financing the libraries, regional and state library developments, and 
conclusions and recommendations. 

Among the recommendations which came out of this excellent study of an 
important demonstration of what can be done in library service in the South, 
a few should be mentioned here: 


1. The bibliographical resources of the region and resources for research 
are limited. Materials in both of these fields should be greatly extended through 
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understandings on the part of libraries as to the special subjects they propose 
to develop, and their use should be facilitated by the wide extension of inter- 
library loans. The plans of the Southern Committee on Resources for Re- 
search should be resolutely carried forward and extended to embrace all of the 
libraries of the area. 

2. The South possesses unusually extensive natural resources, but lacks many 
of the materials and much of the equipment required in developing them. In 
so far as resources for research in agriculture, electrical and mining engineer- 
ing, and industry are lacking for this purpose, the libraries of southern institu- 
tions of higher education should furnish them. 

3. Books which will meet the needs of adults of limited reading ability 
should be acquired in greater numbers. The high rate of illiteracy, the large 
proportion of children in the total population, and the general lack of familiarity 
of many of the residents of the region with library resources should also be 
given consideration in the formulation of policies for purchasing books for 
public and school libraries. 

4. Excellence of library schools is of the greatest importance to the region. 
Consequently, in order to insure library personnel of high competency, only 
such institutions as are adequately staffed and equipped should be encouraged to 
give instruction in library science. In a few of the schools connected with 
institutions having strong graduate departments, advanced courses should be 
offered with the primary objectives of examining the status and function of 
the library in the changing social and economic patterns of the South, and 
iamiliarizing students with the techniques of investigation appropriate to the 
solution of library problems peculiar to the South. Emphasis upon the training 
of Negro librarians should be increased, and the interest of Negro educators 
and sociologists should be sought in the solution of problems incident to this 
phase of library development. Fellowships and scholarships should be provided 
for all of these purposes. 

E. W. K. 


A Review of French Grammar, by ANDRE MESNARD. 
Bros., 1936. 


Harper & 


This book is refreshingly different from most of the “review grammars” 
that have come to the writer’s notice. The author stresses the oral use of the 
language. There is much opportunity for drill in the grammatical forms in the 
oral. We are thoroughly in accord with Prof. Mesnard that a living language 
should be mastered through oral repetition of the material to be mastered. 

Another departure from the orthodox type of review grammar is that the 
first lesson deals with the verb instead of the article. It seems logical that in a 
book of this type that one may well begin the review with that “béte noire” of 
the student. The verbs in this lesson are classified into groups, or classes with 
similar irregularities. It should prove very helpful to both the teacher and the 
student. 

There is throughout the book a wealth of fine illustrative material, and a 
goodly amount of drill material based on this. 

It might have been just as well from the psychological point of view to omit 
such incorrect forms, frequently found on students’ papers, as, “(Not C'est 
le mien.),” for “Il est a moi,” and “(Not J’étais né.),” for “Je suis né,” ete. 
When a student sees the incorrect form in print it somehow seems to stick 
there, and he will use it rather than the correct form, in spite of underlining 
the Not, and in spite of all that the instructor may say. 

We recommend this book highly for a rapid review of French grammar. 
H. G. 
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THE SEEMAN PRINTERY 
INCORPORATED 


Norts CAROLINA 


A complete Printing Service catering to the requirements of 
discriminating individuals, firm in the belief that North Carolina 
business institutions are entitled to the best in 


Printing - Binding - Lithographing - Engraving 


An Organization Composed of Craftsmen Who Take Unusual 
Interest in Doing The Better Grade of Printing Unusually Well 


Classroom and auditorium furniture by the 


Peabody Seating Company « Lockers, files, ; 
locker-robes, gymnasium and playground 

apparatus by Fred Medart Manufacturing 7 
Company e Office furniture by The Sikes aa 
Company e Folding chairs by Clarin e Chem- a 


istry furniture by Kewaunee « Equipment 
of many other nationally known and rep- 
utable manufacturers supplied by us e 


Modern streamline designs in classroom 
furniture. 


THE FLOWERS SEATING COMPANY 
HICKORY, N. C. 
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HIGH SCHOOL WORKBOOKS 


Having a Nation-Wide Sale 


PRACTICE EXERCISES IN ALGEBRA is a workbook containing 
96 carefully graded exercises, one exercise to a page. (7” x 10”; 
22 cents a copy.) 


PRACTICE EXERCISES IN PLANE GEOMETRY provides prac- 
tice and check-up material in plane geometry, in usable form. The 
book contains 72 exercises. (8%4” x 11”; 18 cents a copy.) 


PRACTICE EXERCISES IN SOLID GEOMETRY contains 48 ex- 
ercises, (8%4” x 11”; 21 cents a copy.) 


WORKBOOK IN AMERICAN HISTORY provides aimful and pur- 
poseful work, and gives to the pupils that knowledge necessary to 
understand the great movements and forces in our nation’s history. 
(One hundred twenty-eight pages, 8%” x 11”; 22 cents a copy.) 


LATIN PRACTICE BOOK, First Year, has for its aims, to give the 
pupil a proper background of Roman life and institutions, to furnish 
practice material in vocabulary, syntax, and forms, and to stress the 
relationship between English and Latin. (One hundred twenty-eight 
pages, 844” x 11”; 30 cents a copy.) 


LATIN PRACTICE BOOK, Second Year, is prepared along the same 
lines as the preceding book. (One hundred twenty-eight pages, 
8%” x 11”; 30 cents a copy.) 


SHARP’S ENGLISH EXERCISES for High School consists of 
four books, one for each year of the course. Ample drill material on 
the fundamentals for the year indicated is presented in varied and 
effective exercises in each book. 

Book I, Freshman year, 96 pp., 844” x 11”; 21 cents. 

Book II, Sophomore year, 96 pp., 8%” x 11”; 21 cents. 

Book III, Junior year, 96 pp., 8%” x 11”; 21 cents. 

Book IV, Senior year, 96 pp., 8%” x 11”; 21 cents. 


SPANISH PRACTICE BOOK provides useful cultural information 
on Spain and Spanish-speaking countries, and an abundance of drill 
exercises on syntax, vocabulary, and verb forms. (One hundred 
twenty-eight pages, 8%” x 11”; 30 cents a copy.) 


WORKBOOK IN AMERICAN PROBLEMS (state adopted book for 
use in North Carolina), revised edition, 1935, contains latest statis- 
tical facts and treatment of New Deal legislation. (One hundred 
eighty-four pages, 8%” x 11”; 40 cents a copy.) 


Prices given above are 
net, f. o. b. St. Lowis 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1808 Washington Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 
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